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XXIV. — Notes on a Journey from Belize to Guatemala, and 
return by the River Polochic in 1834. By E. Legh Page, Esq. 

After having passed a week at Belize, I embarked on the 10th 
of June, 1834, with Mr. Chatfield, appointed His late Majesty's 
Consul to Guatemala, and sailed for the Rio Dulce, about 100 
miles to the southward. On the following evening we crossed 
the bar at its mouth, where we found only five feet nine inches 
water; and on the morning of the 12th proceeded up the river, 
or rather the outlet of the Golfo Dulce, which winds for about 
23 miles in a general S.W. direction, as far as the fort of San 
Felipe, situated on the western shore of the gulf. Off the bar 
we were joined by Captain R. Owen, of Her Majesty's Ship 
Thunder, who with some of his officers took advantage of this 
opportunity to survey the gulf. 

The entrance* to this stream is so narrow and so overhung with 
verdure, as to be almost hidden, until the very jib-boom of the 
vessel penetrates it : each side is bounded by hills rising almost 
perpendicularly to the height of 300 feet, clothed with impene- 
trable forests, and tenanted solely by monkeys and other wild 
animals ; and with parrots of the brightest plumage. The heat was 
suffocating, as it did not proceed alone from the direct rays of the 
sun, but from the trees meeting above and thereby excluding the 
free air; this however had its advantage, for the sea-breeze is 
drawn into it, as through a funnel, otherwise the river could 
hardly be navigated by sailing-vessels. As we proceeded slowly, 
fresh beauties of nature burst upon the sight ; occasionally a white 
cliff stood boldly prominent. At these spots the trees grew less 
densely, and the sun darted his fiery rays upon us ; again the trees 
would meet aloft, and then the shadow and the gloom were a relief 
from the glare and heat of a tropical sun. Numbers of gaudy 
butterflies sported amongst the flowers that struggled, in gay 
colours, through the underwood ; bright-coated lizards would dart 
along some overhanging bough ; the monkeys had retired to the 
forest's deeper shade, and only showed themselves to peep at their 
new visitors, and grin and chatter, and then screaming to drive 
each other wantonly away. 

At about 8 miles from the sea the stream expands to a small 
lake 9 miles long by 2 broad, called by the Spaniards the golfete 
or " little gulf," which narrows again for 6 miles, till we arrived 
at sunset off the Castillo or Fort San Felipe:! we here entered 

* West point of entrance is in lat. 15° 50' N., long. 88° 46' 20' W. from Owen's 
Survey. — Ed. 

+ In 15038' N., 89° 1' 45" W. 
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the Golfo Dulce and steered across for Izabal, where we anchored 
early in the morning of the 13th. 

Izabal* is a village of about forty huts, three houses, and a 
cabildo or court-house, situated on the southern shore of the lake, 
about 16 miles SW. by S. of San Felipe. From the hill be- 
hind the village is a beautiful view over the whole lake or gulf, 
bounded to tlie north by the mountains of Santa Cruz,j while 
to the S.E. is the lofty summit of Mico,|; usually wrapt in clouds. 

Ha\'ing made the requisite preparations for our journey to the 
city of Guatemala, we started on the morning of the 15th of June, 
and travelling to the S.E. we shortly commenced the ascent of 
the mountain of Mico, by a slippery muddy road, or rather path : 
it took us six hours to reach the Cumbre or summit of the pass, 
whence we descended to the Rancho del Mico, composed of a few 
huts, and pushed on to Quirigua, a hamlet of about a dozen huts, 
which we reached at four o'clock, having been ten hours on the 
road, during which we had only accomplished six leagues of 
distance. 

June 16. — Started at daylight, the road leading in a S.W. 
direction, occasionally over verdant plains, at times covered with 
gigantic trees and rank luxurious vegetation. At three leagues 
we commenced rather a precipitous descent, which brought us 
to the village of Encuentro, or 'Junction' of the rivers Mo- 
tagua, or Rio Grande, and the Managua — a village of about 200 
inhabitants, situated on the banks of the former river, which 
sweeps past at a rapid rate, and gives animation to a scene other- 
wise miserable enough. A fish called bobo, which is caught in 
abundance in this river, is much esteemed. We swam our mules 
over with some difficulty, and crossed ourselves in a flat-bottomed 
boat, called a bongo by the natives. 

Continuing our journey we immediately commenced a steep 
ascent, the scenery gradually changing till we got to the region of 
the stately pine which stood in groups on the very edge of the 
precipice — the path led along the banks of a deep ravine, and 
was sufficiently dangerous. 

Farther on the country assumed the appearance of an English 
park, then a picturesque ravine, or a flat valley interspersed with 
lofty trees. 

Crossing several streams flowing to the N.W. to join the river 
Motagua, at nine leagues we reached Gualan, a village of fifty 
houses, with a plaza or square — the houses of one story and 

• Izabal lies in 15° 24' 20" N., 89° 9' 53" W.— Variation ia June 1834—7° 45' 
East. — ^Ed. 
f 3420 feet above the sea. 
X Its summit 2835 feet high,— Eu. 
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usually with a colonnade. We were detained here two days for 
want of mules. This was the rainy season, which lasts from 
April to November ; and, although the mornings were fine, at 
three p. M. the clouds gathered on the wooded hill around, 
lightnings flashed, and torrents of rain poured down for about 
three hours, when the sky cleared, and all was bright and calm as 
a summer's evening in England. 

June 1 y. — Left Gualan at sunrise : our journey lay in a 
S.W. direction, through a country rich in all the beauties of 
woodland scenery. At noon reached the village of San Pablo, a 
small but pretty assemblage of cane-built huts. We here turned 
off nearly south, and, after crossing a small tributary stream flow- 
ing to the N.W. to join the Motagua, we reached the town, or 
city as it is called, of Zacapa at two p.m., after a journey of eight 
leagues and a half. 

Zacapa is a place of some extent ; the streets regular ; a plaza, 
on one side of which is a handsome church, on the other a court- 
house and gaol were erecting in a substantial manner. The people 
seemed much better clad than any we had yet seen. The popu- 
lation may amount to 5000 persons.* 

June 20. — Half-an-hour to the westward of the town crossed 
in a ferry-boat a broad river, flowing to tlie northward, at 
a spot called Comantan, consisting of a few huts ; hence our road 
continued in a W. by S. direction, through a beautifully-diversified 
country, and across several streams, to Chimalapa, a distance of 
seven leagues. Chimalapa is a village of about ninety huts, with 
the ruins of a church, from the top of which is a beautiful view of 
the windings of the noble river Motagua, which here flows 
through a rich and varied country, spreading fertility around those 
who, alas ! hardly know how to profit by it. We here measured 
an acacia tree whose stem was four yards, and its luxuriant foliage 
] 20 yards in circumference. 

June 21. — At one league to the westward forded the river 
Chimalapa, wliich flows N. W. to the Motagua, and continued 
in a W. by S. direction, along the southern bank of the latter 
river, although at some distance; passed large herds of cattle; 
much more cultivation ; fields of maize, &c. At six leagues turned 
off to the S. W., and at nine leagues reached the village of 
Guastatoya, a small but pretty hamlet, situated in a beautiful 
valley : the cottages had pointed roofs. 

On the following morning continued our journey through a rich 
and fertile country. At five leagues we stopped at a farm to feed 
the mules : we here observed that all the people were more or 
less afflicted with goitre, or gueguicho, as it is called, said to arise 

* About ten miles south-cast of Zacapa is the town of Chiquimnla de la Sierra, 
a place of much trade, and containing about 6000 inhabitants. 
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from some property in the water they drink. At nine leagues 
reached El Puente, or " the bridge," of stone, with two arches, 
over the adjacent stream, a tributary to the Motagua. This is 
a miserable collection of huts, where it was difficult to get any- 
thing to eat, as this road is only travelled during the rainy season. 

June 23. — Started early for the capital, about ten leagues in a 
S.W. direction. For several hours we were without food, as not 
a hut could afford bread or anything else eatable. Passed through 
some fine scenery and saw a beautiful fall of water : at length, at 
a sudden turn of the road, we came in sight of the city of Gua- 
temala, and, being at a considerable elevation, we looked down 
upon its whitewashed houses and churches : descended into the 
valley, crossed a neat stone bridge over the Rio de las Vacas, and 
again ascending reached the gates of the city. 

The city of Guatemala la Nueva, or "the new," to distinguish 
it from " la Antigua," or the old capital, has been too often visited 
to need any description here. I will merely state that it lies in a 
valley or plain, about fifteen miles long by ten wide, and at an 
elevation, according to Haefkens, of nearly 5000 feet above the 
sea.* Its population has been usually stated at from 35,000 to 
40,000 persons. The market is abundantly supplied with meat, 
fruit, vegetables, and fish from the far-famed lake of Amatitan. 

The distant view from the city across the plain to the west is 
bounded by the three lofty mountains rising from 7000 to 8000 
feet above its level, known by the names of Volcan de Agua, or 
Water Volcano, a perfect cone, clothed with perpetual verdure to 
its summit ; the Volcan de Fuego, or Fire Volcano, generally 
emitting a white smoke from one of its peaks ; and the Volcan de 
Pacaya : and nothing can exceed the boldness and beauty of the 
effect produced by these noble objects when seen against a 
cloudless sky, shortly after sunset, as the sun's last rays still 
gild their lofty peaks, while all below lies buried in a mass of 
shadow. 

Aug. 22. — Anxious to form a nearer acquaintance with these 
great physical features of the landscape, I quitted the capital with 
two friends, and we directed our steps across the plain towards the 
old city of Guatemala, distant about eight leagues, in a general 
W.S.W. direction. The road led at first through plantations of 
maize on one hand, and on the other some remarkable mounds or 
tumuli, supposed to have been burial-places of the Indians 
before the invasion of the Spaniards. After two leagues across 
the plain we descended a deep ravine, and reached the Indian vil- 

* It is not on record that either the elevation of this plain or of the neighbouring 
volcanoes has ever been measured, and it would be a good service rendered to geo- 
graphy if some traveller would obtain a series of barometrical observations in the 
city of Guatemala, and on the Volcan de Agua.— Ed. 
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lage of Mixco, built upon the declivity of a hill : here are a plaza 
and small church ; the population is said to be 4000 ; the costume 
of the Indians is remarkably handsome. Passing through the 
village we commenced a steep ascent by a rugged road ; — from the 
summit the view of Guatemala, the wide-spreading plain, and the 
village of Mixco, at our feet was very picturesque. We now crossed 
some fields of luxuriant grass, and abounding in wild flowers, 
whose delicious perfume was very grateful, and reached succes- 
sively the villages of San Ignacio and San Lucas : two leagues 
beyond a sharp descent brought us to La Antigua, or ancient city 
of Guatemala. 

The ruins of this town are seated in a rich valley, nearly sur- 
rounded by mountains, among which the volcanoes are proudly 
conspicuous ; its mouldering ruins presenting a strong contrast 
to the rife and luxuriant vegetation everywhere around. I need 
hardly mention that this city was abandoned in consequence of the 
numerous disasters that had befallen it from its foundation to the 
fatal earthquake of 1773. It now, however, contains a population 
of about 12,000. In the two days we remained here we visited 
all the neighbouring villages ; and the Ciudad Vieja, or site of the 
original capital, when founded by Alvarado in 1527, and which 
was overwhelmed by an eruption of water from the volcano in 
1541; it lies about a league to the south of La Antigua. About 
one league beyond are the villages of Jocotenango and San Miguel 
de las Duenas, near to which we ascended to the brow of a hill, 
and had a magnificent view of the Pacific ocean. 

Aug. 25. — At 1 p.m. we set out from the old city for the 
summit of the Volcan de Agua. At 3 we reached the village of 
Santa Maria, where we halted to collect our party, which consisted 
of M. Liidert of St. Petersburg, Mr. Croskey of Philadelphia, 
and myself, two servants, and sixteen Indians. At 5 set forward 
again, and for an hour traversed a country studded with trees, and 
covered with luxuriant grass, among which the bright scarlet star 
of the native single dahlia was conspicuous ; by degrees the road 
became narrow and steep, till we reached a part of the mountain 
called La Cruz, from a cross being erected there. We here were 
obliged to abandon our mules, and after a short halt we pro- 
ceeded onwards by torch-light, scrambling through the rank grass 
and dense underwood with great difficulty and fatigue for another 
hour, when we bivouacked for the night by the side of blazing 
fires. 

At 5 on the following morning we again started on our ascent 
of the mountain, which became more difficult at every step, partly 
owing to the slipperiness of the long wet grass. We now entered 
the region of pines — some noble trees swung their branches to 
the sweeping wind with a solemn and mournful soimd — others 
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lay prostrate on the ground, their bleached and broken stems 
blasted by the lightning or broken by the fury of the storm. 

At sunrise we saw a vast sea of clouds floating far beneath the 
elevation we had gained : an Indian here tracked a tiger for some 
distance from a spring, but we saw nothing of it. 

Two hours of this fatiguing ascent brought us at 7 o'clock to 
the summit, and we gladly descended into the apparent crater to 
escape the cold and cutting winds, where, by the aid of a good 
fire and a substantial breakfast, we soon recruited our strength. 

The crater, or hollow space at the summit of the Volcan de 
Agua, is from forty to fifty yards in depth, and about 1 50 in dia- 
meter — the sides and bottom are strewed with masses of rock, 
apparently showing the effects of boiling water or of fire, and 
between them spring up bushes and trees. After some time 
spent here, we climbed to the crest of the crater, or summit of 
the mountain, which is stated to be 6800 feet above the old city 
of Guatemala at its base, or 12,620 feet above the level of the 
sea,* and from this elevated point we had a glorious view in every 
direction : immediately around us, and almost at our feet, the vil- 
lages and numerous haciendas of the valley — the cities of Old 
and New Guatemala — the village and lake of Amatitan — more 
distant the province of Suchiltepec, and the range of volcanoes 
stretching away to the northward, even to the distant plains of 
Chiapa ; to the north the mountains of Vera Paz and Belize ; to 
the eastward the district of Sonsonate and the province of San 
Salvador, while to the N.E. and to the south the view is bounded 
by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the former at a distance of 
140 miles, its nearest point ; the latter only 30 miles distant, or 
apparently almost at our feet. 

To our astonishment, while here we suddenly encountered two 
large wild oxen : the Indians by shouting tried to frighten them 
over into the crater ; they however escaped : we saluted them with 
our pistol-balls, and they retreated much to our satisfaction, yet 
not so much so to the hungry Indians, who would gladly have 
captured them. 

After leaving an inscription to commemorate our visit, we 
started on our descent of the mountain : this was doubly fatiguing 
and difficult — and we proceeded with a cord round the waist, each 
being held by an Indian before and behind us. After reaching a 
certain distance flowers began to bloom on all sides ; I recognised 
the dahlia, lupin, and a species of large poppy ; we also gathered 
some fine strawberries : on our arrival at the '' Cross " we were 
completely exhausted ; but after a short rest mounted our mules 

* Journal, vol. vi. p. 123. This elevation is probably not far wrong, but we do 
not know on what measurement it rests. The same authority gives the height of 
the village of Santa Maria 6920 feet above the sea. — Ku. 
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and travelled down to the village of Santa Maria ; and from thence 
in two hours reached our old quarters in the ancient capital. 

On the following morning we set out on a visit to the lake of 
Amatitan, about four leagues to the S.E. of La Antigua; the road 
lay through a fertile and luxuriant country. At two leagues we 
reached the farm of Barcena, prettily surrounded by wood. At 
three leagues we came to a pass in the limestone rock, so narrow 
that two mules could scarcely move abreast : on emerging from it 
at a considerable elevation we had a fine view of the city of Gua- 
temala in the distance ; we then commenced a steep descent by a 
winding path, and after four hours' ride reached Amatitan. 

This is a small village of about 100 houses, at the western end 
of a small lake of the same name : the lake itself is a fine sheet of 
water, about three leagues in length, from N.N.E. to S.S.W. by 
one in breadth, bounded by lofty hills, wooded to their summit. 
It affords an abundant supply of fish called moharras, which are 
excellent eating, and are sent in great numbers to the capital. 
The shores also supply salt. 

Aug. 28. — We started in a N.E. direction on our return to the 
new city of Guatemala : from a rising ground, shortly after leaving 
Amatitan, we had a fine view of the lake and of the river Mich- 
tatoya, which winds its course on the eastern side of the lake, and 
flows towards the Pacific. At two leagues we passed through a 
small dirty village called Villa Nueva; and at four leagues halted 
to examine a large sugar estate named Villa Lobos. We were here 
shown some of the largest caterpillars I ever saw, from five to six 
inches in length : from hence we crossed the plain to Guatemala 
la Nueva. 

After a stay of three months in the capital of Guatemala, during 
the whole of which time I had met with the greatest hospitality — 
had enjoyed the most delightful climate in the world — with a 
luxuriant soil— affording some of the most beautiful productions 
of nature — with a situation as lovely, and with scenery as pic- 
turesque, as any country can boast — it was with great regret that 
I found that circumstances, which it were needless here to relate, 
obliged me to return to England. I decided therefore upon tra- 
velling to the coast by a route seldom chosen, and never, as far as 
I am aware, described ; namely, by the river Polochic. 

In company, then, with my former travelling companions, I 
quitted the city of Guatemala before daylight on the morning of 
the 14th September, and journeying in a northerly direction, by a 
good road, skirted on the left by a deep ravine, or baranca, over 
which we occasionally passed on a succession of naturally-formed 
bridges. The scenery was bold and beautiful : the ravine seemed 
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to have been caused by an eartbquake rending the mountain, yet 
leaving at intervals arches or passes formed by masses of the rock, 
tumbled as if by accident together, yet forming a bridge, strong 
and perfect, as if built by man : the sides of the ravine were steep, 
almost to perpendicular, and some hundred feet in depth : large 
flocks of parrots rose screaming from the depths below, their plu- 
mage briglitning in the rays of the rising sun : at times, in the 
deej) gloom of the valley beneath, we could distinguish the fire 
of the Indian burning liis charcoal for the market of that fair and 
liosj)itable city we were leaving. 

After about two hours' ride we crossed a well-built bridge, and 
entered the village of Chinauta, which consists of a collection of 
about sixty huts and two churches. The river Chinauta is a small 
clear stream, which falls into the Rio Grande de Motagua, and 
owing to its serpentine course we crossed it not less than fourteen 
times during the day's journey. Quitting Chinauta, we passed 
successively the villages of San Antonio, San Rafael, and the 
farm of Carizal. Continuing along a good road we came to the 
Vuelta Grande (a 'sudden turn,' almost at right angles), and from 
an eminence had our farewell view of the city of Guatemala, the 
white churches of which were still visible. 

We next passed the village of Jiji, consisting of about ten huts, 
and a beautiful ravine, called the Baranca de la Negra, and 
finally arrived at half-past three at the farm and sugar-mill called 
Trapiche Grande, about nine leagues from Guatemala. Having 
in the course of the day made a considerable descent, we found 
ourselves in a sultry climate compared with the temperate one of 
the capital : — the difference in temperature in one short day's 
journey in this country is very striking. 

Sept. 15. — Started at six a.m., and shortly after halted to ex- 
amine the remains of an ancient Indian fortification. It presented 
a succession of ruined breastworks of stone, but was so concealed 
by brushwood that we could make but little of it. We proceeded 
through a beautiful valley called the Vega de los Platanos and a 
hamlet named Buena Ventura, a few huts embosomed in wood; 
had occasional views of the Rio Grande, after which the road be- 
came steep, stony, and bad : descending through a thickly-wooded 
country, we arrived at the Rio Grande, on the shady banks of 
which we were detained an hour in swimming our mules, and 
ferrying ourselves over. The river is here a noble and rapid stream. 
After halting for breakfast, we proceeded to the Aguas Calientes, 
or " hot springs." The face of the country was here completely 
changed : the trees grew distant from each other, and large masses 
of rock were scattered about in wild confusion : the water issues 
from the ground almost at a boiling heat, with a strong sulphu- 
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reous smell. I endeavoured to force my mule to step into the 
stream, but he would not ; and on dipping my finger in I was glad 
to withdraw it. About one hundred yards farther on we came to 
a similar spring, but emitting a stronger sulphureous vapour. We 
continued by a rough broken road over the Llano Grande, or 
"great plain:" passed the small village of Texas, and halted at 
the Trapiche, or sugar-mill of Llano Grande, a pretty spot, sur- 
rounded by groves of orange and lemon trees. We started again 
at five P.M. by a good road, reached the estate of Choacus, and 
began the ascent of the mountain of Choacus by moonlight. By 
a steep and rugged road we reached a forest of pines, which cast 
their gloomy shadows across the path, while below us the bright 
fires of the sugar-mill offered a wild and uncommon scene. 

Three hours brought us to the summit, which I should estimate 
roughly at 2000 feet above the plain ; and descending on the 
northern side at ten p.m. we came in sight of the moon-lit plain of 
Salami. After breaking all our horses' cruppers from the steep- 
ness of the descent, we reached a small plain, then ascended a 
second series of the heights of Choncono, and at eleven p.m. ar- 
rived at Salama — distance estimated twelve leagues — and took 
up our quarters at the hospitable house of Don Jose Soria, one of 
the few remaining old Spaniards, courteous, kind, and well-bred ; 
a real hidalgo. 

The town, or as it is called, the city of Salamd, is the residence 
of the chief of the department of Vera Paz, although Coban, 
about twelve leagues farther north, is its capital : the town may 
contain from 5000 to 6000 inhabitants, of which a few are mer- 
chants, about one-sixth ladinos, and the rest Indians. Here is a 
plaza, a cathedral, a cabildo, and some respectable shops ; it is 
surrounded by farms, and is situated in a luxuriant valley.* 

After one day's detention here for mules we quitted Salama at 
3 on the morning of the 17th, travelling in a north-easterly direc- 
tion — by a rough road we crossed the hills of Cachil and Quilila, 
and at 9 o'clock arrived at Purula, a small Indian village about 
five leagues from Salama. After two hours' halt we commenced 
the ascent of the mountain of Purula ; the road at first good, and 
the scenery beautiful : heavy rain with thunder and lightning con- 
tinued throughout the ascent : for some distance the path led 
along the banks of a river, after which it became, if possible, 
worse than that of the Mico mountain. At the end of three 
hours we reached the summit, which may be estimated at 1500 

* At San Jeronimo, about three leagues S.E. of Salama, is a large estate belong- 
ing to Mr. Marshall Bennett of Belize, which formerly belonged to the Dominicans. 
In the village are about 2000 ladinos. Sugar, cochineal, and cattle, are the chief 
products of the estate. 
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feet above the plain : the first part of the descent is bad, but it 
afterwards becomes good, opening on all sides upon romantic 
views. On the right the river Polochic winds its course through 
a fine plain, while directly before us, surrounded by orange 
groves, was the peaceful village of San Miguel Tucuru, which 
we reached at 6 p.m. Here is a poor church, a poorer cabildo ; 
a plaza, and some mud huts ; a population perhaps of 500 per- 
sons. We could not obtain bread to eat, and with difficulty any 
thing else. 

Sept. 18. — Started at 6 a.m., and by a steep descent reached 
the river Polochic, which is here a rapid stream, foaming over a 
rugged bed : at intervals are small islands clothed in the richest 
verdure : the road continues along the banks of the river skirted 
on the left by a rich plain, crossed by numerous streams in 
their course to swell the torrent of the river. At 9 reached the 
large farm of Rachguizch on the right of the road ; and at noon 
the little hamlet of Chemaguin in a luxuriant valley surrounded 
by well wooded hills. After two hours' halt we pushed forward 
with fresh horses, and shortly ascended a hill, whence we had a 
view of the plain of Polochic and the distant glittering water of 
the Lago Dulce : we descended through a thickly- wooded country, 
and soon came to the banks of the Polochic, which is here 
rapid and much widened, and crossed it by a singular suspension 
bridge, called the Hamaca, slung, as It were, from one side to 
the other across the stream — an ingeniously contrived and well 
constructed bridge, formed of the strong rope-like stems of 
the bejucos or parasitical plants, wattled together and attached 
to the trees on either side : the lianes or binds are annually re- 
newed :* — by this means we safely crossed the torrent, and the 
horses having swam over, by a short steep ascent we reached a 
good level road through groves of the Manaca palm, bending 
gracefully like a large feather ; the platanilla with its strings of 
coral-red flowers, and the mojan : these woods extend for many 
miles, and afford a cover for numerous wild animals which infest 
this unfrequented part of the country. 

At 5 P.M. we reached the village of Teleman, having rode about 
twelve miles in a general E.N.E. direction. 

The Embarcadero de Teleman is a small hamlet of about a dozen 
huts, situated on the northern bank of the river Polochic, at its 
highest navigable point ; the heat and the musquitos proved to us 

* Mr. Page's Journal, which he has kinilly presented to the Society, and from 
which these extracts are made, contains a picturesque sketch of this curious bridge. 
We learn from Mr. Fletcher, who has several times travelled this road, that the 
bridge is about 100 j'ards long, bj' about 2 wide, and is suspended about 3 jards 
above the stream in the rainy season, when alone it is required. — Ed. 
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that we had reached the low lands, and the limit of our land 
journey. 

Sept. J 9 — At noon we embarked in a piragua or bongo, a 
flat-bottomed boat, about thirty feet long, manned by a patron or 
coxswain and three sailors, and turning a bend of the river lost 
sight of Teleman, and glided rapidly down the stream. 

The Polochic is a fine river, which rises in the mountains of 
Purula, in the district of Coban, in lat. 15° J N., long. 90° ^ W. 
nearly, whence it holds a general E.S.E. course for a direct 
distance of about seventy geographical miles, and falls into the 
Golfo Dulce* at its south-western angle. It is navigable only as 
far as Teleman, and thence to the gulf its course is extremely 
winding. 

We passed on the right bank the site of Pueblo Viejo, or the 
"old town," where a small tributary falls into the river. Farther 
on to the north rose majestically in the distance the wooded moun- 
tain of Cajabon. 

Upon a rock overhanging the water we observed two beautiful 
rose - coloured storks, posted like sentinels ; whilst numerous 
juoacaromeyas or large macaws, parrots, king-fishers, wild phea- 
sants, and turkeys, flew across the stream; passed the Boca 
Nueva, the outlet of a stream of some extent, on the right, and a few 
wretched huts to shelter the Indians when gathering sarsaparilla, 
which abounds near all the rivers in this vicinity. We could just 
see through the gloom of the evening the mouth of the Cajabon-|- 
river on the north shore. Owing to rain, mosquitos, &c., we 
passed a very uncomfortable night, and the following morning 
through the haze we distinguished the gulf and hills behind 
Izabal, where we arrived at 1 P.M. The distance from Guate- 
mala to Teleman is about 45 leagues, from Teleman to Izabal 
about 30, making about 75 leagues as the whole distance by this 
route. 



* The Golfo Duke, from the late survey by Captain Richavd Owen and Messrs. 
Smith and Lawrance, officers of the Thunder, is found to be 24 geographical miles 
in length, by about 10 miles in breadth ; the average depth of water is from 6 to 8 
fathoms, with a bottom of bluish clay. — Ed. 

t It is about 2 miles up on the banks of the river Cajabon that the site of the 
town of New Liverpool has been selected by the Vera Paz British Agricultural 
Company. 



